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EDITORIAL NOTES 



At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Mobile, there was passed a resolution adopting the so-called 
The Alphabet scientific alphabet. This alphabet, if actually used 
Adopted at in books, would change the spelling and appear- 
Mobile ance £ man y common words. It would increase, 

in the end, the ease of pronouncing new words on the part of 
one who had mastered the new alphabet. It would meet in 
many details the difficulties which now arise from the fact that 
units or articulation are not paralleled by units of visual sym- 
bolization. It is only one of a number of alphabets proposed 
for the solution of these problems by associations which are in- 
terested, and it is by no means evident that the alphabet sub- 
mitted to the department is the best which has been suggested. 

There are two lines of thought which are stimulated by the 
action at Mobile. The first relates to English spelling and its 
English difficulties. One is reminded that we are still 

Spelling using the alphabet which arose in Asia Minor cen- 

turies ago to represent the relatively simple sounds of a more 
primitive language. One thinks of the many sources from 
which our present sounds are drawn, and of the long history 
through which letters have passed in their migrations from the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean to our western world. One 
thinks of his own struggles with the complexities of the Eng- 
lish spelling, and of the struggles which children of this genera- 
tion are having. Such thoughts as these make one very 
hospitable to the idea that some kind of a change should be 
made. 

The second line of thought which is suggested by the action 
at Mobile relates to the organization which passed the resolu- 
tion. Gathered in the auditorium where the vote was taken 
were about a thousand people, more or less. Let us admit that 
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these were the most representative educational people in Mobile 
at the time. Let us go further and admit that these people had 
How Such a "£ht to consider themselves representative of 
Votes Are the educational interests of the whole country. 
Taken They divided so nearly half and half on the 

votes that it was evident to a casual observer that the educa- 
tional world had not made up its mind in this matter. Further- 
more, it is the belief of the present writer that no great im- 
personal problem can possibly be settled at such a meeting. 
There were none of the appearances of a dispassionate calm 
consideration which one thinks of as desirable in the solution 
of a problem of this type. The observer did not have confidence 
after the vote was taken that the great majority of the voters 
had any well-established convictions in the matter. 

When one goes over the largest contributions which have 
been made by the N.E.A. to educational thinking, he finds that 
How the it is not the votes of that body which have been 

Influenced 8 most influential. The reports of certain commit- 
Educa'tion tees have had great weight in the thoughts of 
teachers, because these reports carried conviction. A report 
which influences people because it contains great truths will 
have influence when it is published, even if it is not sanctioned 
by an auditorium full of people. A plan which does not attract 
to itself the confidence of people can be passed annually or semi- 
annually for several decades, and remain a lifeless and useless 
incumbrance on the pages of the educational statute books. It 
is a mistake in the light of N.E.A. history to try to legislate 
alphabets or Other reforms into existence. The plan of N.E.A. 
influence is the educational plan. We all like to be educated 
into the use of new alphabets and new courses of study and new 
hygienic devices, but we are likely to rebel against votes passed 
anywhere by the members of any meeting. The frank fact is 
that such a vote at such a time is the weakest possible way of 
promoting a great interest. 

So emphatically do these considerations about the organiza- 
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tion assert themselves in one's thinking that he is likely to for- 
The Alphabet get the earlier considerations about the alphabet. 

Legated The al P habet ou g ht to be thought of, and doubtless 
into Use will be some day when the educational method of 

changing it has been worked out. The present method of push- 
ing this particular alphabet is likely to keep the alphabet in the 
background. 

C. H. J. 



